him, was, if not a Christian at heart, at any rate very strongly
inclined towards the doctrines of the Christian Church. This
notion probably arose partly from the circumstance that
Niyazi's religious teaching had involved him in trouble, and
partly from an imperfect understanding of some of his poems
wherein the name of Jesus is mentioned. In support of his
assumption, Prince Cantemir quotes two of Niyazi's ghazels,
of which he offers a translation so inaccurate as to prove
how limited was his knowledge of literary Turkish, and how
little he was qualified to form opinions based thereon. On
the other hand, Von Hammer, while correct in maintaining
the groundlessness of the Prince's conception, is quite wrong
when he says that the name of Jesus occurs only once in
Niyazi's diwan, and that the two ghazels quoted by Cantemir
are apocryphal, and not to be found among that poet's works.
As a matter of fact, Jesus is mentioned several times in
Niyazi's verses, though not more frequently or in any other
connections than he is by scores of other Muhammedan poets j
while as for the two ghazels, a very moderate amount of
patience is necessary to discover them in their natural places
in the Diwan.

Though Niyazi wrote a good deal of prose, his poetical
work is confined to his Diwan, which again is restricted to
ghazels, nothing so worldly as a qasfda gaining admittance
to those sacred pages. These ghazels are almost without
exception mystical in the last degree, and consequently very
often well-nigh impossible to understand, so that when trying
to puzzle out their sense one finds oneself in constant agree-
ment with the Mufti, of whom Prince Cantemir tells, who,
on being appealed to on the question of their orthodoxy,
replied that only God and Niyazi knew what they meant.
Some of the ghazels are in Arabic, while in others the
lines are alternately in that language and in Turkish. Some-